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History of Maryland, 
{RY A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 


No. L. 


(cONTINUED FROM P. 9.) 


The success which attended the first 


English adventurers to the West Indies | 


and the wealth which they acquired dif- 
fused a general spirit of enterprise over 
the nation; but the same good fortune 
did not attend them all ; — of them 
were made prisoners and of them those 
who escaped suffered a long and tedi- 
ous slavery, aggravated by all the misery 
which avarice can inflict on those who 
invade its wealth. Many of those un- 
fortunate men either escaping or being 
at length released from slavery returned 
home; and whilst they roused the sym- 
pathy and indignation of their country- 
men by a recital of their sufferings, ex- 
cited their avarice by recounting the 
amazing wealth of their tormentors. If 
We suppose that the dangers and miseries 
which are likely to occur to those who 
thus attempted forcibly to participate in 
the wealth of America, deterred the Eng- 
lish from persisting in similar enter- 
prises, we may as naturally suppose 


ihat the inexhaustible riches of America 
would render them desirous of discoyer- 











ing some safer expedient to share them 
with the Spaniards.” Amongst others it 
gave rise to the idea of taking possession 
of Cabots discoveries, under a hope that 
the Northern regions of America had not 
been less bountifully supplied with gold 
and silver than the Southern. It seems 
strange that this idea had not before oc- 
curred, or if it did occur, it may be con- 
sidered as no less surprising that it had 
not sufficient influence either upon the 
monarchs of England or the nation, to 
induce them to ascertain its reality.— 
It was not, however, till about this pe- 
riod that the idea of settling colonies in 
America had been resumed since the un- 
fortunate attempt of Mr. Hose, and the 
public mind was now turned to the con- 
tinent of North America, by the enter- 
prising zeal and ardour of an individual, 
and it was never again entirely diverted 
from it until a British colony was per- 
manently established. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert of Compton, in 
Devonshire, who had acquired consider- 
able reputation as asoldier on the conti- 
nent, who had afterwards turned his at- 
tention to naval affairs, and had written 
with considerable plausibility upon the 
probability of a North west passage to 
the East Indies, was the first person who 
attempted to realize those new hopes 
and wishes of the country.—Elizabeth 
very readily gave him a patent to plant 
in any of the Northern parts of America, 
not before occupied by any Christian 
people; a licence which cost her noth- 
ing and which might eventually annex 
wealthy and extensive provinces to her 
kingdom, we may readily suppose was 
not long refused; and with the same. 
facile liberality she conferred upon Sir 
Humphrey all those arbitrary powers of 
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government in the countries he should 
plant, which she exercised in England. 
With this unavailing encouragement 
from government, sir Humphrey applied 
himself to his friends, and after many dif- 
ficulties fitted out a small fleet—But 





scarce had he commenced his voyage | 
when he lost his largest and best ship— | 
Not discouraged by this severe blow, he 
zealously applied himself to equip an- 
other squadron—tIn the ardour of his 
zeal he sold his estate, and staked his 
whole property upon the success of his 
undertaking—Several persons of fortune | 
and character warmed by his enthusiasm 
or allured by splendid hopes of wealth, 
were induced to undertake with him in | 
person the arduous task of planting colo- | 
nies in a distant unknown and savage | 
wilderness.—On the 11th of June he | 
was enabled again to commence his | 
voyage with five vessels, the largest of | 
which was only of two hundred tons | 
burden, the smallest of ten. ‘Io those 


i} 
who feel an interest in looking back to | 
| 


the first attempt to transplant their an- 
cestors to America, it will be matter of 
regret that such persevering zeal should 
be rewarded with nothing but misfortune 
and disappointment. Atter tonching at 


Newfoundland and levying a contribu- 
tion of provisions upon a fleet of thirty 
six sail of fishing vessels ot several na- 
tions of Eurepe, which he found in the 
harbour of St. John, by virtue of the pa- 
tent of Elizabeth, by which he claimed , 


the country for the crown of England, 
he proceeded to the continent with a | 
view of discovering a proper place to 
establish his colony. Inorant of the 
coasts which he was approaching and 
being attacked with a violent storm he 
soon found himself entangled amongst 
shoals and sands where one of his ships 
was wrecked and her whele crew, con- 
sisting of 100 men, perished, whilst the 
rest of the fleet with great difficulty 
escaped the same fete.—Supposing him- 
self not in a situation then to establish 
his colony, sir Humphrey Gilbert changed 
Lis course and steered back for Engiand. 
But sir Humphrey having gone on board 
the smallest of his vessels to enable him 
the better to examine the coast and re- 
fusing to leave her, when he changed 
his course for England, she was swallow- 











ed up by the waves before she arrived, 





and sir Mumphrey and his schemes pe- 
rished together. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert had sacrificed 
his life and fortune without success ; but 
this could not discourage the romantic 


ardour and enthusiasm of his half bro-. 


ther sir Walter Raleigh. ‘To the rest- 
less spirit of our adventurer sir Walter 
Raleigh joined tie education and ac- 
complishments ofa scholar and a courtier, 
With a character thus specious and im- 
posing he adopted the task of colonizing 
America; and Elizabeth with the same 
facility with which she had originally 
granted a patent to Gilbert, now renewed 
it to Raleigh. In order to avoid those 
calamities and disappointments which 
had attended his brother, he dispatched 
two vessels to gain information of the 
country and discover a proper place for 
the colony. 

The disasters which had happened in 
the two attempts made which had been 
to take possession of the northern parts 
of the continent induced sir Walter to 
turn his attention more to the South— 
He hoped by this means not only to 
avoid the misfortunes of his predeces- 
sors, but also the more readily to realise 
those visions of wealth which prompted 


| the efforts of Gilbert as well as his own. 


In order too that he might have more 


| certain information to regulate bis own 


conduct, as also to interest others in the 
enterprise, he dispatched two ships to 


| gain informaticn in the country and to 
| seerch for a convenient station for the 


establishment of his colony.—To avoid 
the dangers of the northern route his 
ships sailed to the southward and teuch- 
ed at the West Indies in their passage 
to the continent. About the first of Ju- 
Vy, a little more than two months after 
their departure from Engiand, they ar- 
rived upon the coasts of Florida.—They 
at length arrived at Roanoke Inlet, and 
for some time carried on a friendly cor- 
respondence and trade with the natives. 
ihe friendly disposition of the natives 
and the novelty of the country made a 
strong and favourable impression upon 
the English; who on their return home 
depicted the country in the most pleas- 


ing colors.—This flattering account of 


the country so pleased Elizabeth that 
she conferred upon it, in memory of her 
most boasted virtue, the name of Vir- 
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© and in order that their undivided at- 
F tention might be devoted to those ob- 
| jects they were not to concern them- 
F selves with providing food in the coun- 
| try, but were to rely for their supplies 
> entirely on the company in England. 


cess in his enterprise sir Walter suc- 


> ty a fleet of seven ships sailed from Eng- 
> land, under the command of sir Richard 
> Greenvill, 
> April,1685,and pursuing the course which 
) the ships of observation had taken the 


5 om of their destination on the 26th of 


» the same impression on them that it had 
» done upon their predecessors the year be- 
it of | 
_ they took possession of an island in the 
entrance of Albemarle sound. 
» remaining in the country till the begin- 
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—— ees 

vinta; by which the whole continent 

from Florida northward was known for 

many years, until successive grants and 

settlements, under various names, gra- 

dually reduced Virginia to its present 

sizee—The native ardour of sir Walte:’s 

temper was still more highly exerted by | 
this delightful representation of a coun- 

try which he could call his own—A 

mingled hope of discovering rich mines | 
of the precious inetals, or a passage to | 
the East Indies was the active principle 
of every projected colony to America, 
from sir Humphrey Gilbert to a period 
some time subsequent to the ultimate 
settlement of Virginia. After this idea 
began to be weakened by successive and 
repeated disappointments they mingled 


the natural productions of the country. 
No idea of agriculture occurred to any 
of those persons who were interested in 
planting colonies in the country until 
the better experience of the company 
which finally settled Virginia compelled 
them to turn their attention to that sub- 
ject. Upon those principles sir Walter 
formed a commercial association to estab- 
lish his colony—The emigrants were 
solely to be employed in me the 
country in search of mines, and the South 
Sea, and to traffic with the natives for 
furs and other articles of commerce; 


Elated with the hope of brilliant suc- 
ceeded in inspiring many others with his 
own feelings. —By their zeal and activi- 


on the 9th of the ensuing 


year before, they safely arrived at the 


ay.—The country seems to have made 


fore, and without farther examination 


After 





ning of August, sir Richard Greenvill 
sailed for England and left one hundred 
and eight persons under the command 
of Ralph Lane, to take the best steps in 
their power to realise their pleasing vi- 
sions of wealth and fortune. The emi- 
grants at first cultivated with great care 
and assiduity the friendship of the na- 
tives, because on them they relied as 
their guides in those interesting disco- 
verics which they hoped to make.—The 
savages on their part were highly de- 
lighted with the baubles and trinkets 
which they received from the English— 
Kither from not understanding the lan- 
guage of the natives sufficiently or from 
false information from them, the colo- 
nists were kept in high pe for some 
time with the hopes of realising their 
golden visions—They dispersed them- 
selves in all directions through the coun- 
try and explored the coasts from the 
Chesapeake to one hundred miles south 
of Roanoke,and as far westward into the 
country.—Yet after wandering over so 
great an extent of country, they could 
discover nothing either to justify the in- 
formation of the Indians or their own 
visionary hopes—They found nothing 
but a wild and trackiess wilderness, 
thinly scattered over by poor and needy 
savages.—This disappointment soured 
their tempers and induced them to bee 
lieve that the Indians had deluded them 
by false accounts, or if true that they 
designedly misled them in their searches. 
On the other hand the Indians had their 
reasons to become dissatisfied with their 
guests—The provisions which had been 
brought from England were used with- 
out economy and considerable demands 
began to be made upon them for sup- 

lies—Ax first, they gave without re- 
uctance, because they did not suppose 
the demand would have been continued 
long—But when they found the English 
wandering over their country in every 
direction, consuming their scanty pro- 
visions, they began to fear that they 
would take possession of their coun- 
try and consume their subsistence. 
To strengthen those impressions of the 
Indians, the English idly spent their 
time in the fort, or in rambling over the 
country without making any preparation 
to supply their necessities. 
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Those dissatisfactions gradually ri- 
pened into open hostility. Deprived of 
the subsistence which had hitherto been 
derived from the Indians, the English 
began to feel the miseries of famine. — 
After various rencounters with the In- 
dians and suffering the pinching misery 
of hunger for a considerable time, they 
were at length relieved from those mul- 
tiplied firms of death which surrounded 
them, by the arrival of sir Francis Drake 
from the West Indies.—He had been 
despatched to the West Indies with a 
considerable naval force against the 
Spaniards, and after accomplishing his 


object had called by the directions of the | 


queen, in his route to Europe to afiord 
the colonists what assistance they might 
need. Sir Francis offered them a ship 
of seventy tons, an addition of one han- 
dred men and four months provisions.— 


Emboldened by this increase of strength |! 


and relief from famine, the colonists de- 
termined to remain in the country and 
make another effort to accomplish their 
object. But a storm suddenly rising 
drove the vessel destined for them to 
sea and damaged her so much that she 
was unfit for further service. This un- 
propitious event renewed their late gloo- 
my impressions, and notwithstanding sir 
Francis offered them a larger ship and 
more considerable supplies of men and 
provisions, they could net be prevailed 
upon to tempt their fortune any farther— 
He therefore took the whole colony on 
board his fleet and carried the: to Eng- 
land. A few weeks after their de- 
parture sir Richard Greenvill arrived 
with a fresh supply of men and provi- 
sions, and notwithstanding they had 
every reason to suppose tiat their coun 

trymen had fallen victims to their at- 
tempt to settle the country, he found 
fifiy men willing to risk their lives in the 
same undertaking. In the ensuing year 
















——— 
of the Indians. About two years ela 
sed before another supply of provision 
and emigrants were sent trom “ngland, 
But they arrived only to witness the total 
extermination of their unhappy country. 
men. Discouraged at length by sucha 
repetition of calamitous events, this last 
emigration returned to England without 
making any further attempt to take pos. 
session of the country. Such a successiog 
of unfortunate efforts conducted by 
man of such power and influence, seems 
to nave diverted the attention of the 
British nation for a considerable time 
from North America. 

Notwithstanding the perseverance and 
ardor with which the scheme of establish. 
ing a colony at Roanoke was pursued, 
we have no reason to be surprised at its 
| unfortunate issue. Independent of the 
radical mistake of making it a commer 
, cial instead of an agricultural colony, 

there were other reasons sufficient to 
account for the failure of the attempt. 
Great Britain was then engaged in that 
memorable war with Spain, from which 
she dates the commencement of her 
, naval glory. The great efforts which 
were made to equip a navy in England 
and the momentous objects which pressed 
| upon them must necessarily have er- 
| cluded the unhappy emigrants to Ame: | 
| rica from that view and have rendered it | 
| ° . 
| impossible to send any vessels to their 
| assistance, when every ship which could 
| be procured was necessary to oppose the 
proud fleet of Spain—The facility with 
which the Spaniards had taken possession | 
of so large. rich and populous a portion | 
of South America, must have led to the 
opinion that other parts of it might have ’ 
been acquired with equal ease—But all 
the Spanish expeditions to America had 
been conducted by the government, at 
that time the most powerful and wealthy | 
state of Europe. The Spaniards found 








Join White was sent over as governor, 
with a considerable reinforcement of ! 
emigrants; but he found not one En-| 
gli. man alive. With a courage and per- 
severance rarely met with, they again 
toos. possession of the same fatal island ; 
acti. upon the same principles as their 
redecessors aud experiencing equal neg- 
ect from sir Walter and the company in 
England, they sunk beneath the accu- 
wulated ills of hunger and the hostility 








i 


a feeble and timid race of men to con- | 
tend with and a country abounding in the | 
richest productions, which at once re | 
imbursed the expenses of their enter- 
prises—The expeditions from England | 
were undertaken entirely by private in- 
dividuals, their exertions of course could 
be but feeble, and they were frequently + 
unable to second their first efforts until 

it was too late. They found too, a hardy | 
and warlike race of men and a country | 
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which required time and labor to make 
it yield any thing which could repay the 
expense of the voyage. Navigation then 
was but little understood and enterprises 
of that kind were not only more doubt- 
ful but more expensive than at present. 
From those various causes we shall 
cease to be surprised that such repeated 
attempts should be uniformly attended 
with defeat and disappointment. 

Sir Walter Raleizh who seems to have 
been the only person who engaged with 
ardor or zeal in those enterprises now 
turned his attention to South America— 
And after various unsuccessful and still 
more distressing occurrences than he 
had already experienced, ended his rest- 
less enterprising career by death. 

The commercial spirit of the English 
nation began now to increase with great 
rapidity—The rich products of America 
were exclusively in the hands of the 
Spaniards and the Portugese were ac- 
quiring great wealth and power by the 
lucrative trade of the East Indies. 
Spain claimed America by right of 
discovery and the grant of the Pope, 
and had reduced this claim to possession 
in all those parts of America where the 
precious metals were known to be pro- 
duced. Portugal, by the same title 
claimed exclusively the commerce of the 
East. For a long time the nations of 
Europe submitted to this claim and en- 
deavored only to entitle themselves to 
a share of this trade by discovering a 
new route to the East Indies by the 
West. Being disappointed however in 
various attempts of this kind, they be- 
gan to question and of course dispute 
the justice of this title. The Portugese 
being under the dominion of Spain at 
the time that the states of Holland were 
struggling to seperate themselves from 
the same dominion, they considered 
the trade of the East as free for them to 
attempt. 





It is well known that they 
soon attempted it and even acquired an 
ascendency over their late masters in 
those distant seas. ‘The way being once 
shewn ether nations of Europe soon fol- 
lowed their track. The English were 
not amongst the last. ‘The merchants 
however were at that time too poor to 


undertake this commerce singly and as . 


a natural consequence the idea of a mer- 
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cantile association was formed. by which 
the united capital of many might be suc- 
cessfully devoted to what no one singly 
could have accomplished. It was farther 
thought necessary to vest the exclusive 
commerce of the East in this company. 
This arrangement necessarily excluded 
a large number of persons who were 
disposed to engage in commercial enter- 
prises. By the regulations of their own 
government they were prohibited from 
the East, and the power of Spain ef- 
fectually shut'them out of the rich re- 
gions of the West. When excluded 
from those two, the most lucrative and 
alluring channels of commerce, they be- 
gan to consider that the extensive dis- 
coveries of Cabot might afford the means 








of a commerce which tho’ not so brilliant, 
would be highly profitable. 





MEMOIRS 


OF 


The Bishop of Landaff. 


But the bishop of Landaff, however 
well qualified he was to recommend the 





' grand and leading principles of the chris- 
_ tian religion which inculcate charity and 
forgiveness of wrong, we are sorry to say 
did not shew the same benevolent cha- 
racter himself. To a man the home of 
whose heart is heaven, who looked up- 
on life and all its concerns as a matter 
totally beneath the aspirings of an im- 
mortal soul, what is a Bishopric—what 
are all the emoluments, what all the re- 
wards which this world can bestow! 
Alas for poor human nature! We shall 
now see that this accomplished scholar 
and this elegant writer, this man who en- 
forced the homage of public admiration 
wherever his genius was disposed to put 
ferth his beams was governed by the 
same vulgar standard of ambition that 
sways the minds of common mortals. 
His indignation was levelled at the court, 
and the cause of his annimosity was that 
he was not advanced to the higher digni- 
ties of the church. Such tyranny did this 
great and master passion exercise over 
the mind of the bishop that he leaves a 
blasting and posthumous memorial. In 
, other words, he writes his own memoirs 
a 
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not to be published until after his de- 
cease, in which he holds up the charac- 
ters of the king and of the ministry to 
public contempt and abhorrence. Let 
us come to te point and prove by ex- 
tracts from the work before us the truth 
of this remark. The bishop quotes a let- 
ter which he received from a relation of 
the late lord Camden and subjoins his 
own reflections. 

* What L think of your public merits 
can be of no consequence to you, but 
what lord Camden thonght (in which I 
perfectly coincided with him) would 
perhaps gratify you to know. He never 
changed, but always told Pitt, that it was 
a shame for him and the church that you 
had not the most exalted station upon 
the hench, as due to the unrivalled supe- 
riority of your talents and services.” 

Reader ! when this meets your eye, the 
author of it will be rotting in his grave, 
insensible alike to censure and to praise ; 
but he begs to be forgiven this apparent 
self-commendation; it has not sprung 
from vanity, but from anxiety for his re- 
putation, lest the disfavor of a court 
should, by some, be considered as an in- 
dication of general disesteem, or a proof 
of professional demerit. 

Now what shall we think of a christian 
bishop, whose immortal spirit while en- 
vironed by the radiance of everlasting 
glory can coldly and indignantly turn 
n 


is back on all the enjoyments of Heaven | 


to cast one solitary frown on the king 


and on the ministry of England. He | 


states in this volume that he had been for 
twenty five years the victim of royal and 
of ministerial neglect. The Bishop had 
been for a long time employed in cultiva- 
ting his barren grounds and in planting 
larches, by which if we may credit the 
evidence afforded by the present volume, 
he made both himself and his family in- 
dependent. A correspondent of tlie bi- 
shop had strongly urged upon him the 
necessity of his attendance on parliament 
and stated as a reason that * his laurels 
must be fed,” the reverend prelate replies 
in the following bold, elegant and inde- 
pendent language: 

“ My laurels, you say, must be fed: 
my temples, alas! are withering with age 
and it disturbs not me that the few lau- 
rels which surround them are withering 


twenty years, by royal or ministerig) 
neglect; disdaining all further care aboy 
them, I leave them to be torn away by 
the ignorant and the malignant who busy 
themselves in my concerns. They are 
not his father’s laurels, but his farther’; 
larches, which will make Major Watso, 
as independent in fortune as I hope he 
will be in spirit.” 

The fullewing anecdote opens a speci- 
men of clerical intrigue in English histo. 
ry more disgusting if possible than the 
dirty grovelling political ambition of the 
day. In Jan. 1805, the Bishop was in. 
formed by his friend and admirer the 
duke of Grafton, that the “ archbishop of 
Canterbury could not live many edie? 
to which the reverend prelate replies, 

“fam much obliged to your grace for 
your intelligence relative to the state of 
the archbishop’s health: it is of a piece 
with your uniform kindness to me and 
attention to my interest. Whenever the 
event takes place, some suitable opening 


tion, but I am determined to make no ap- 
neglect of ministers, and perhaps misre 


presented by them to his majesty, but] 


pretensions; though I should think ita 
duty I owe to the university not to refuse 
any offer by which I should not be a loser 
in resigning my professorship.” 


the time has arrived when it becomes ne- 





cessary for him to exert his influence at 


| court to obtain that appointment ; these 


coutending parties cannot even await the 
arrival of the king of terrors—they can- 


a mouldering corpse. 


why was not this rev. prelate consistent 
with himself! On the contrary the pre- 
sent volume affords us ample evidence 


his court to the prince of Wales, whose 
politics were known to be hostile to 
those of the king with full as much servi- 
lity as the contempt which he affected to 











also; they have been blighted for above 


fecl for the neglect of the ruling monarch. 


will not disgrace myself by the servility | 
of repeating my wishes, or re-urging my | 


may, probably, be made for my applica 4 


plication. Ihave been insulted by the | 


Now before the body of the arch bishop | 
| is cold in his grave, the bishop of Lan- 
daff'is warned by his correspondent that | 


not observe that decency which is due to | 
But while such haughty independence 


on the part of the English bishop with re- 
gard to church preferment is avowed, 


that he was not so consistent. He pays | 
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Let his own letter be cited in proot of 
his own condemnation. The bishop had 
been favored with the perusal of several 
letters which had passed between the 
king, the prince of Wales and Mr. Ad- 
dington, on which occasion he writes thus. 

“ The Bishop of Landaff returns many 
thanks to the duke of Queensberry for 
the sight of the important letters which 
lord William Gordon, by his grace’s per- 
mission, has had the goodness to show 
him. ‘The bishop has been particularly 
gratified by the perusal of those of the 
prince of Wales, as they confirm the 
judgment which he had long ago formed, 
and always maintained, of his reyal high- 
ness’s public character,—That he was a 
man occupied in trifles, because he had 
no opportunity of displaying his tulenis 
in the conduct of great concerns. 

“The bishop of Landaff, being older 


me probable, that Europe will soon be 
divided among ‘hree powers, France, 
Austria and Russia; and in half a cen- 
tury between two, France and Russia ; 
ana that America will become the great- 
est naval power on the globe, and be re- 
plenished by migrations of oppressed and 
discontented people from every part of 
curope.”? 

The bishop having been elected a 
member of the historical society of Bos- 
ton, thus expresses his gratitude. 

* In June of the same year, (1807,) Mr. 
Buckminster, a very respectable clergy- 
man, called at my house, in Westmore- 
land, and delivered to me a letter from 
Dr. Elliot, secretary to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, inquiring whe- 
ther I would accept the election which 
the society had made of me, to become a 
member of it. I immediately sent to 


‘than the king, can entertain no reasona- || Dr. Elliot the following letter, and was 


ble expectation of seeing the prince of || much ashamed of my negligence, in not 


Wales upon the throne, but his filial pie- 


jhaving sooner returned thanks for the 


ty, discretion, and magnanimity shownin | honor which I had long known had 


the business of the regency, as well as 
on the present occasion, are to the bishop 
strong omens, that the prince of Wales 
will support his future station in a man- 
ner which will bring deserved credit to 
himself, and consequent happiness to his 
people.” 

This sentiment is over and over again 
reverberated in the course of the present 
memoirs, and we alternately find this bi- 
shop the courtier and the contemner of 
ithe court. Such appear to be the excel- 
lencies and such the defects in the cha- 
racter of this eminent prelate. We be- 
lieve every admirer of the genius and ta- 
lents of the bishop of Landatf, will lament 
that he should so far degrade his own 
character as to have left such a volume 
behind him: he should have been above 
the smiles or the frowns of a court. 
Genius .possesses an imperishable quali- 
ty—it commands the homage of all men 
and of all aves, and it is only when it de- 
grades itself that it is actually degraded, 
‘The bishop thas prophecies with regard 
to our native country. 

~The death of a single prince in any 
part of Europe, remarkable either tor 
wisdom or folly, renders political con- 
jectures of future contingencies so ex- 
tremely uncertain, that Lseldom indulge 
myself in forming ihem ; yet it seems to 


' been spontaneously done me :— 

i *Carcarru Pang, 18th June, 1807. 

“ Reverend sir,—The day before yes- 
terday, | was honored by your letter of 
May 26th, 1806, delivered to me by Mr. 
Buckminster, whom [ could not prevail 
upon to favor me with more than an ex 
passant visit, though [ am certain, from 
what I saw of him, that 1 have cause to 
lament that his engagements would not 
suffer him to make a longer stay. 

“1 accept with great pleasure and gra- 
titude the distinction you announce to 
/me, of becoming a member of the Wassa- 
chusetts Historical Society. My studies 
| have not, at any period, been particular- 
| ly directed to historical inquiry ; and, at 
| the age of seventy, [ must despair of be- 
ing able to render the society any ser- 
vice as an associate, especially as I am 
ignorant of its general design, as it res- 
pects either ancient or modern history. 

* Nothing can be more interesting ei- 
ther to philosophers or divines, than the 
history of the human species, considered 
in its several parts, or as constituting 
one great whole. The first will be gra- 
tified with tracing the progression and 
the retrogradation of human intellect, ac- 
cording to the influence of physical and 
moral causes ; and the second will be pe- 
netrated with the highest veneration for 
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the Bible, which commences, and as it 
were, arranges the history of human 
kind, by referring all nations to one 
common stock. In this view, the dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern 
history vanishes ; the two together con- 
Stitute one whole, originati..g in Adam, 
and subjected to the moral government 
of one incomprehensible Being, from 
whom every thing is derived. The rea! 
existence, and the quality and extent of 
this moral government, which are best 
discerned by comparing together the cir- 
cumstances of the species with respect to 
happiness, virtue, and intelligence, at 
different periods of its existence, present 
themselves to my mind as fit objects of 
historical discussion. 

“ But I forbear, from not having any 
knowledge of the ends for which your 
society has been established, and I con- 
clude with expressing my most ardent 
wishes, that the offspring of Great Bri- 
tain may be as illustrious in the peaceful 
arts of life, as the mother from whom she 
has sprung has long been; and that she 
may be more fortunate than her parent ! 
has been, in escaping the calamity of fre- | 
quent wars, principally occasioned by the | 
avarice of commerce and the ambition 
of despotism ; and that she may be more 
fortunate also in escaping that excess of 
wealth which, by introducing luxury, un- 
dermines the probity of individuals, en- 
ervates the physical strength of nations, 
and subverts the freest constitutions. 

I am, &c. “R. Lanparr.” 

1 afterwards learned, by a letter from ° 
Mr. Buckminster, dated July 6th, 1807, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society had - 
been instituted about twelve years ago, - 
in consequence of the exertions of some , 
clergymen of Boston, especially of Dr. 
Beiknap, author of two accurate and in- 
teresting volumes of American biogra- | 
phy. of the history of New Hampshire, | 
and of several historical tracts ; that the , 
inquiries of the society had been entirely | 
confined to American history, and pecu- 
liarly to that of the American states; 
that there were already published eleven 
volumes of its collections, consisting of 
curious and scarce tracts, manuscript 
and printed ; topographical descriptions ; 
letters and communications, relating to 
the Ahorigines of the country, and illus- 


various kinds, which had much increased 
the stock of materials for the future his. 
torian of the western world. That this 
society had undoubtedly been the most 
industrious, and perhaps not the least 
useful, of the New England Literary Ag. 
sociations.” 

We hope that we have not fatigued the 
attention by these comments which we 
have made ona character so illustrious 
as the present. The bishop of Landaff 
furnishes a strong and remarkable evi- 
dence that it is in the power of a man to 
do an act, which all his enemies combined 
are incapable of accomplishing, and that 
is to degrade himself. 





HISTORY 
OF THE 
LATE WAR BETWEEN THE U. 
STATES AND G. BRITAIN. 
Ne. I. 


Preliminary observations. 


It may justly be remarked, that what- 
ever diversities of opinion may be enter- 
tained with regard to the provocation, 
necessity or expediency of the late war 
with Great Britain, all parties are united 
in opinion as to its event! Itis a fact 
and proved by the testimony of daily ex- 
perience, that this war tended to devel- 


| ope and to concentrate the national en- 
| ergies to raise the character of our coun- 


trymen both at home and abroad. We 
perfectly well remember the gasconading 
language employed by the English mi- 
nisterial writers in the outset of the 
war; they maintained that the utmosi 


| force which this country could employ 


against Canada, was not so much to be 
dreaded as the riots of Sheffield or of 
Manchester, insurrections which they 
state were always repulsed by the ap- 
pearance of the sheriff armed with the 
ordinary power of the county. If an 
American general and his army were cap- 
tured on the lines, the English ministerial 
editors coldly and repulsively stated the 
fact as a matter of ordinary concern and 
expressly disclaimed any triumph or exul- 
tation on an event which they ventured 
to assert as inevitable. For a long time 





trating its earlier annals; and papers of 


the English journals held this haughty 
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language but neither our encmies nor | consoled for the loss of their frigate by 
ourselves were prepared to anticipate the | the perusal of the intemperate effusions 
singular turn of this controversy. of joy manifested at the capture by their 
When Com. Hull! obtained his victory || enemies. 
over the Guerriere, it was in the English | We do not notice these circumstances 
papers denominated an accident merely, , from the mean and paltry motives of ex- 
and their national pride was thus soothed | citing national irritation: it is a justice 
into an acquiescence. Startling as that | due to our brave countrymen to state not 
intelligence unquestionably was, it ap- || the idle and vagabond rumours of the day 
peared to have excited no other sensa- || but solemn authentic and recorded facts. 
tion than that of momentary astonish- | Without further preliminary remarks 
ment. But on a recurrence of several || than these we will venture to assert, that 
similar accidents, the pride of the nation |} our late contest with England has totally 
became suddenly alarmed ; from that mo- || changed the character of our countrymen 
ment, the ministerial writers adopted a || both at home and abroad. It has brought 
language entirely different from what || home to our own minds the conviction 
they had formerly done. Instead of || that we are able to meet the fleets of the 
speaking of the presence of a sheriff and || mistress of the ocean on her own element, 
of the power of the county to capture an || at least on equal terms—it has impressed 
American army they breathed nothing but | in indelible characters on all ranks and 
exemplary vengeance. It was stated in || classes of our fellow citizens the convic- 
the ministerial prints, that Great Britain || tion that we are one day to become a 
was preserved in her national greatness || great naval power and eventually to con- 
by a conviction that their fleets were in- || test the sovereignty of the ocean with the 
vincible ; this they beautifully denomi- || nation which has been hitherte acknow- 
nated an ocean spell, which it once:bro- || ledged as its mistress. Nor is this con- 
ken would be succeeded eventually by | viction implanted in the minds of the 
the downfall of her maritime pre-emi- || Americans alone: the English journals 
nence. It was stated that all the powers || maintain the same principle. Even now 
of Europe hac practically acknowledged || they do not hesitate to denominate the 
the existence of this ocean spell and that || Americans their maritime Rivals; Rivals! 
the day might not be distant, when not || How much is imported in that word— 
only America but likewise all the mari- || ideas which never entered into the heads 
time powers of Europe might contest the |, of either the English or the Americans in 
claim of their naval pre-eminence. The | the commencement of the controversy! 
ministerial writers were atlength soothed |; Causes the most slight and insignifi- 
into a short lived exultation by the victo- || cant in themselves are often made by 
ry which the Shannon achieved over the || the intervention of a divine superinten- 
Chesapeake. But the exultation which | ding and overruling Providence to fix the 
was manifested on that occasion so far | ng | of nations as well as of individu- 
transcended the fact, that its influence || als. ictory is not of itself important, 
was directly the reverse from what was || so far as it regards the destruction of an 
intended. Com. Brooke in reward for his || army on the one hand or a defeat on the 
gallant services was knighted—he was || other: it is only important in the sensa- 
publicly proclaimed by his eulogists on || tion it produces both amongst the victor, 
the floor of the house of commons as a | and amongst the vanquished—the one is 
rival to admiral Nelson in glory! It was || taught by his success to believe himself 
at that time asked in America, is it pos- || invincible and the other is instructed by 
sible that the capture of a single Ameri- || his defeat to believe that all resistance to 
can frigate deserves such brilliant re- |} such an enemy is hopeless. If the spi- 
wards! When or where it was exclaim. || rits of the vanquished remain unbroken 
ed did such honours await the captor of || by adversity—if they are taught by this 
a Russian or French or a Spanish frigate! || severe instructress to redouble their en- 
Were not these events coldly noticed in || terprise, diligence and activity, such de- 
the English journals as amongst the com- || feats are real blessings under the guise of 
mon and ordinary occurrences of the day? || misfortunes. They often become neces- 
The Americans were in a great measure || sary to render conquerors themselves 
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more alert and active—to convince them 
that fortune is a capricious goddess in 
the dispensation of her honors—that 
they must forsake the worship of this 
wayward deity and rely under Provi- 
dence for success on a bravery, enterprise, 
activity and discipline superior to those 
of their enemies. 

We do not think for the reasons 
above compendiously stated, that we vio- 
late the rules of sober propriety when we 
assert that next to the declaration of in- 
dependence, next to the acknowledge- 
ment of that independence by foreign 
powers, next to the formation and the 
adoption of our constitution, the victory 
obtained by Com. Hall, over the Guer 
riere, is the most important fact in the 
annals eof America—the most important 
in its influence on the character of our 
country both at home and abroad, the 
most important as it sanctions the future 
naval destiny of America the most im- 
portant as it has taught to the empire of 
Great Britain respect for a nation which 
they held in so much contempt—the most 
important as it has led to a permanent 
augmentation of our naval resources—tie 
most important as it has developed our 
true character, and taught us by experi- 
ence, what we never could have learnt 
trom the cold calculating misguiding 
speculations of philosophy. 

We do not mean by those remarks to 
disparage the other glorious victories ob- 
tained by our countrymen on the land or 
on the water—they need no encomium— 
their actions speak their loudest panegy- 
rics, nor do we mean to say that any of 
our naval officers when placed in the si- 
tuation of Com. Hull, would not have 
done as that gallant officer did ; we be- 
lieve that they would all have performed 
their respective parts with the same gal- 
lantry, still it must be conceded to us 
that Com. Hull led the way—and that 
our subsequent naval victories brilliant as 
they undoubtedly were, only followed in 
the train of his footsteps. In corrobora- 
tion of those ideas, we will only produce 
an extract from a letter from one of Com. 
[lulls officers, written to us immediately 
after the victory over the Guerriere. 
“You think this victory surprising and 
you suffer your friendly feelings to trans- 
gress the bounds of sober discretion—you 
place an ideal importance on this victory; 


—_—-, 


| but my dear friend rely upon it, that all 
| of my brother officers are animated by 
the same feeling. It was our good for- 
tune to be the first American frigate to 
fall in with the enemy and that is all our 
merit. Every ollicer belonging to the 
7 in our circumstances would do as 
we have done.” We produce this piece 
of private intelligence to shew the spirit 
by which our naval oflicers were animated 
in the contest, nor do we mean to confine 
these observations to the officers of the 
navy; they had long been versed in the 
science of command and of subordination ; 
our navy had been reduced and in pro- 
portion to its reduction—in proportion 
as they were debarred from doing injury 
to an enemy, did they enforce naval dis- 
cipline—in the same proportion did they 
endeavor to make their force small as 
it was eflectual, in the same proportion 
did they introduce superior discipline, 
promptitude, order and regularity in the 
small navy over which they were ap- 
pointed to command ; no alternative re- 
mained for our naval officers but to hus- 
band their remaining force—to make up 
by personal prowess and by superior dis- 
cipline, the deficiency of their limited 
means of annoyance. ‘To the diminutive 
size of the American navy must there- 
fure be attributed, that superior skill that 
enabled our naval oflicers successfully to 
contend with the arms of the mistress 
of the ocean. 

We hope that we shall not be misun- 
derstood when we attempt to notice those 
circumstances and incidents that so often 
in the course of divine Providence may be 
said to give a turn to the character and to 
the destinies of nations, empires, king- 
doms and republics. Nations whether gu- 
verned{by the few or by the many, are the 
creatures of such apparently accidental 
circuimstances—they rise to glory or they 
sink into insignificance by events which 
are passed over by the mouths of the 
million. History itself when properly 
considered, is buta record of such events: 
all the transactions recorded by history 
are only important as they serve to de- 
velope the moral character of the people, 
Heroes and the demigods of the day in 
the construction of a political fabric, may 
be said to resemble only the superior 
workmen, who instead of laboring with 





their own hands, give their direction to 
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others subordinate to them, for whose ac- 
tions, they, and they alone are responsi- 
ble. 

Nor ought it tobe deemed paradoxical 
to assert that our small squadron was 
the true cause why such excellent disci- 
pline was adel The decline of En- 
glish vigilance and military discipline 
observable in her navy was undoubtedly 
owing to the immense preponderance of 
her navy. She possessed a force suffici- 
ent to look down all competition—victo- 
ry formerly so alert and so active, now 
seemed to repose under the shade of the 
British banner; overpowering strength 
and confidence always engender false 
security. We are not prescient of evil 
where we know that none are able seri- 
ously to molest us. It was once beauti- 
fully eaid by the best and wisest of Hea- 
then Philosophers, that uninterrupted 
success and prosperity furnished the most 
convincing evidence that such a party 
was abandoned by the Gods. In other 
words the philosopher meant to convey 
this idea—that those who relied on pros- 
perity and good fortune, for a continu- 
ance of success without adequate exer- 
tions on their part, would in a very short 
space of time find themselves abandoned 
by both. 

In order to shew that we have not been 
heated in these American ideas beyond 
the proper degree of temperature, we 
beg leave to fortify our opinions by the 
following extract from the Edinburg Re- 
view ; it will be seen that the opinions of 
English writers perfectly harmonize with 
our own. 

“ We must now draw to a close of 
these observations; and indeed there is 
but one other point which we are anxious 
to lay before our readers. America is 
destined, at all events, to be a great and 
powerful nation. In less than a century 
she must have a — of seventy or 
eighty millions. War cannot prevent, 
and, it appears by experience, can 
scarcely retard this natural ‘multiplica- 
tion. All these people will speak En- 
glish, and according to the most probable 
conjecture, will live under free govern- 
ments, whether republican or monarchi- 
cal, and will be industrious, well educa- 
ted and civilized. Within no very great 


distance of time, therefore—within a pe- 


ried to which those who are now entering 


—=— ———— ——————————= — 


life may easily survive, America will b 
one of the most powerful and important 
nations of the earth; and her friendship 
and commerce will be more valued, and 
of greater consequence, in all probability, 
than that of any one European state. 
England hadc—we even think that she 
still has—great and peculiar advantages 
for securing to herself this friendship 
and thiscommerce. A commun origin— 
a common language—a common law—a 
common enjoyment of freedom—all seem 
to point them out to each other as natu- 
ral friends and allies. What then shall 
we say of that short-sighted and fatal po- 
licy, that, for such an object as we have 
| been endeavouring to expose, should sow 
the seeds of incurable hostility between 
two such countries—put rancor in the 
vessel of their peace, and fix in the deep 
foundations and venerable archives of 
their history, to which for centuries their 
eyes will be reverted, the monuments of 
English enmity and American valor, on 
the same conspicuous tablet—binding up 
together the sentiments of hate to Eng- 
land and love to America as counter- 
parts of the same patriotic feeling—and 
mingling in indissoluble association the 
memory of all that is odious in our histo- 
ry, with all that is glorious in the irs. 
Even for the insignificant present, we 
lose more by the enmity of America than 
can be made up to us by the friendship 
of all the rest of the world. We lose the 
largest and most profitable market for 
our manufactures—and we train up a 
nation, destined to so vast an increase, 
to do without those commodities with 
which we alone can furnish them, and 
from the use of which nothing but a 
course of absolute hostility could have 
weaned them. But these present disad- 
vantages, we confess, are trifling, com- 
pared with those which we forego for fu- 
turity; and when we consider that by a 
tone of genuine magnanimity, modera- 
tion, and cordiality, we might, at this 
very crisis, have laid the foundation of 
unspeakable wealth, comfort, and great- 
ness to both countries, we own that it 
requires the recollection of all our pru- 
dent resolutions about coolness and con- 
ciliation, to restrain us from speaking of 
the contrast afforded by our actual con- 
duct, in such terms as it might be spoken 





of s—as, if the occasion calls for it. we 
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shall not fear to speak of it hereafter. 
The Americans are not liked in this 
country; and we are not now going to 
recommend them as objects of our love. 
We must say however, that they are not 
fairly judged of by their newspapers.— 
The greater part of the polished and in- 
telligent Americans appear little on the 
front of public life, a make no figure 
in her external history. But there are 
thousands of true republicans in that 
country who, till lately, have never felt 


any thing towards England but the most ; 
cordial esteem and admiration; and to. 


whom it has been the bitterest of all mor- 
tifications that she has at last disappoint- 
ed their reliance on the generosity and 


magnanimity of her councils, belied their | 


predictions of her liberality, and justified 
the execrations which the factious and 
malignant formerly levelled at her in 
vain. This is the party too, that is des- 
tined ultimately to take the lead in that 


country, when the increase of the popu- | 


lation shall have lessened the demand for 
labor, and, by restoring the natural in- 
fluence of wealth, and intelligence, con- 
verted a nominal democracy into a vir- 
tual aristocracy of property, talents and 


reputation, and this party, whom we 
might have so oe conciliated, we 
umiliating spec- | 


first disgusted, by the 
tacle of a potent British fleet battering 
down magnificent edifices unconnected 
with purposes of war, and then packing 
up some miserable hogsheads of tobacco, 
as the ransom or the plunder, we disdain 
io remember which, of a defenceless vil- 
lage, and afterwards roused to more seri- 
ous indignation by an unprincipled de- 
mand for an integral part of their territo- 
ry.” ‘ 





BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL AR- 
THUR ST. CLAIR. 


He was born in Edinburgh, and came 
to this country in the fleet commanded 
by Admiral Boscawen in 1755. At an 


early period of his life, he took up the | 


profession of arms, and served as a lieu- 
tenant in the British army under Gen. 
Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. He 
served during the whole of the French 
war of 1756, in the course of which he 
was honored with the friendship of Ge- 





nerals Wolfe, Murray and Moncton, un- 
| der whose directions he learned the art 
'of war. After retiring from the British 
| army, he settled in Ligonier valley, on 
;, the scite of Ligonier old fort, of which he 
‘ had been the first commandant. In 1773, 
; Richard Penn, lieutenant governor of the 
| provinces, appointed him prothonotary 
| and register and recorder for Westmore- 
| land county, which offices, with others, 
|| he held in December, 1775, when he re- 
| ceived from congress a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the continental service. Although 
this appointment was without solicitation 
on his part, he assumed the duties of his 
new station with promptitude and alacri- 
ty, and he recruited six full companies, 
and marched them to the vicinity of Que- 
bec by the first of the next May. In 
the campaign of ’76 he served in Canada, 
in company with colonel Wayne, under 
the orders of generals Thompson and 
Sullivan, and his knowledge of the coun- 
try. gained in the previous war, as well 
as his military experience, was of essen- 
tial advantage to the army. In the fall 
of the same year he joined Gen. Wash- 
ington in Jersey, and first suggested that 
memorable russe de guerre, which termi- 
nated in the capture of the Hessians at 
Trenton, and which revived the sinking 
spirits of the army and the country. In 
the summer of 777 he commanded 'Ti- 
conderoga, which post, being untenable 
by the smal! forces under his command, 
|| was abandoned, which occasioned a load 
| of unmerited obloquy to be thrown upon 
| him at the time. ‘he military tribunal, 
| 

| 





however, which investigated his conduct, 
pronounced, that although he lost a post 
he saved astate, and all the well inform- 
ed have since unequivocally approved 





Brandywine as a volunteer, not having 
at that time any command. 

When the army marched southward, 
he was left in Pennsylvania, to organize 
and forward the troops of that state ; in 
consequence of which he arrived at York- 
town only a short time before the surren- 
der of the British-army. From thence 
he went to the south, with a reinforce- 
ment to gen. Greene. 

After the peace he was _a member of 
congress, and president of that body, and 
‘in ’88 he was appoiated governor of the 
| then North Western territory. In ’91 he 











his conduct. He was in the battle of 
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was agai —— a major general in | 
the ary of the United States. In all the 
various stations and situations of his life, 
after he became known to general Wash- 
ington, he enjoyed the especial confi- 
dence and friendship of that distinguish- 
ed patriot. 

Gen. St. Clair, in his domestic rela- 
tions, feit the tender sympathies of our 
nature in their fullest force. In social 
life he was much valued asa friend. His 
conversation was instructive and inter- 
esting, enlivened by wit and embellished 
with science. As a soldier and states- 
man he possessed a piercing accuracy of 
mind, and, fearless of censure from the 
short sighted aud presumptuous, he look- 
ed to the ultimate result rather than to 
the immediate consequence of nis actions. 
The resources of his mind were best de- 
veloped in difficult and adverse circum- 
stances: and although fortune in some 
instances seemed determined to thwart 
his purposes, his coolness, his courage 
and his penetration, were above her 
reach. Providence seems to have design- 
ed that the American revolution should 
disclose every species of greatness ; and 
the subject of this notice, after toiling 
with unsubdued resolution against disas- 
ter, and smiling upon adversity, fulfilled 
his destiny by descending to the tomb a 
great man in ruins. 

The afflictive spectacle of his last days 
smites the heart with sorrow. The friend 
of Washington—the companion of his 
glory ; he wio by his counsel turned the 
tide of battle in the most gloomy period 
of the revolution—he, who in the winter 
of °77, on the banks of the Delaware, 
looking on the broken army of liberty, be- 
held at his word, the light of enthusiasm 
gleam over the brow of misfortuue—he, 
who in ’83, before the entrenchment of 
York, standing by the side of the father 
of his country, and participating his feel- 
ings, saw the liberty of that country seal- 
ed by the surrender of its foes, closed his 
life in neglected solitude. On the sum- 
mit of the Chesnut Ridge which over- 
looks the valley of Ligonier, in which the 
commencement of the revolution found 
him in prosperity ; on this lonesome spot, 
exposed to winter winds, as cold and de- 
solating as the tardy gratitude of his 
country, died Major General Arthur St. 








Clair. The traveller, as he passed the 





place, was reminded of the celebrated 
Roman exile’s reply, “ tell the citizens 
of Rome, that you saw Caius Marius sit- 
ting amongst the ruins of Carthage.” 
Greensburg Gazette. 








(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 


BYRON, MOORE AND HUNT. 


Tuese are the three greatest poets 
of the age. They are the only poets who 
have characters of their own, who are 
above ‘imitation. Byron is dark and 
magnificent ; grand and impressive ; you 
hold your breath while he is pronounce- 
ing his inspiration. Moore is light, fan- 


 ciful and Juxuriant—when he sings, you 


are looking about you for smiling eyes 


; and lips to return your expression of de- 


light: you can almost fancy yourself by 
the foaming goblet—and underneath the 
wreathing of roses and grape vines; with 
butterflies flitting about and multitudes 
of naked cherubs dancing before you with 
their bows of myrtle and quivers of sun- 
beams. Hunt is exquisite—peculiar— 
and whimsical—when his spirits touch 
their nameless instruments you are 
standing tiptoe to catch the tricksy min- 
strelsy as it passes away in the heavens, 
or bending to the earth and listening as 
if some fairy fingers were at work 
below you. ‘The former is the least of a 
poet. The second the most: he is alt 
imagination — poetry and invention—all 
butterfly visions and loose, voluptuous 
dreaming. ‘The third is not so fine a 
poet as the second—but a much more 
faithful one. Byron is a dramatist: the 
others are poets. Byron has no imagi- 
nation—but is wonderful at observation 
—he is made a poet by experience and 
feeling. Moore has’ no feeling—and 
would have been just as exquisite a poet 
if he had never seen a butterfly or a 
flower, provided he had dreamed of one. 
Hunt has exquisite feelings—but are not 
searching -— not consuming—they are 
chaste and holy; he too is made a poet 
by the fresh air and the leafy garlands, 
and red berries of the mountain’s ash 
and such inspiring subjects. Both of the 
latter have abundant imagination, that 
of Moore is the richest—and that of 
Hunt the most delicate. Byron’s woman 
is a creature for worship—for the awfiit 
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idolatry of love—that falls prostrate in 
its homage; she is the inhabitant of a | 
temple. Moore’s is the companion of the | 
banqueting room—or the wild honey- | 
suckle bower—a creature made only for | 
love—who dissolves in your embrace. | 
Hunt’s is the companion of man—the | 
mother—and the wife :—all delicacy and 
fine tenderness without equeamishness 
or sickly sentiment; a creature to be 
elasped to your heart at all times in con- | 
fidence and respect. Byron’s paintings 
are all savage—the romance of the wil- 
derness ; the solitudes of the desert ; the 
tumults of the ocean; mountains; thun- 
ders and torrents; banditti—spoilers— 
pirates; battle and slaughter; love, | 
not the love with which common minds | 
are familiar, but the love that werks on | 
the brain, asilent madness: these are his 
themes. Moore is all sunshine: his pic- 
tures are all glitter, fancy and finish ; 
all warmth, all glow—thronging with 
phantasies—and breathing with music. 
Hunt’s are indescribable : minuteness bat | 
not littleness : exquisite finish—but the | 
finishing of a master that does every 
thing with a touch—but a touch placed 
not like Byron's ouce, as in desperation, 
that startles you into wonder or abhor- 
rence; not like Moore’s, as if one hand 
studied the other where he feigned to 
place it in the hurry of his inspiration— 
but merely putin exactly where it should 
be—exactly in the right place ; a single 
word does this with Hunt, a single 
word! and he will express more by it 
than any other man on earth can with all 
the powers of language; every touch 
with Hunt’s pencil leaves « smiling lip 
or a bright eye on the ivory. Byron isa 
misanthrope ; Moore a voluptuary ; Hunt 
a christian. The first approaches his 
Maker in awe; the second in careless- 
ness (see his sacred songs); the third 
in affection, as a son approaches a fa- 
ther. Byron frowns on every thing— 
views every odject beneath the skies in 
gluom and hopelessness. Moore enjoys 
life without feeling, without frowning or 
laughing, but in gentlemanly apathy. 
Hunt with a smile and a heaving of the 
heart. Byron is a proud man; Moore a 
vain one; and Hunt,the mind filled with 
unaffected simplicity, with a tincture of 
vanity, but not that of Moore’s; his va- 








nity, like his poetry, is his own and un- | 


like that of any other man. Byron makes 
your heart swell; he lifts you from the 
earth; you bend when he nods, and 
shake when he utters his voice. Moore 
melts and enchants you, you are delight- 
ed with him, and ashamed of yourself, 
when you recover, for being delighted 
with him. You can think again and 
again of the emotions that the former 
awoke and feel more and more the dig- 
nity of your nature; you will unconsci- 
ously lift your head and breathe freer as 
you repeat his lines; but you will not 
trust yourself to think of Moore, you 
feel as if you had acted unworthy of your 
nature, like Achilles caught in_petti- 
coats. Hunt surprises you into unexpect- 
ed admiration. The first describes crea- 
tion, and all her wonders in a single sen- 
tence ; the second dwells for a moment 
on every thing, but completes nothing ; 
the third could write a volume onan in- 
sect; and would shew miracles in the 
veriest stone. Byron speaks to you like 
a monarch, who is absolute from your 
veneration, as Buonaparte ;__ the second 
like a Persian satrap, who is a despot 
from fashion ; the third like some prince 
like Frederick the Great, who knows 
how to conceal that he is your master. 
The sway of the first is over the heart; 
oi the second over the body; of the third 
over the mind. The dominions of one 
are definite, his is an empire it is true— 
but an empire the boundaries of which 
are stupendous as to be known by na- 
tives, only they are immoveable; a king 

dom that is not to be enlarged or extend- 
ed; those of the second are always con- 
tracting; of th> third are always extend- 
ing, augmenting in secrecy. 

The first terrifies you and provokes 
your condemnation. The second de- 
lights you and when you should con- 
demn, you are too frequently prevented 
by the artifices of your heart ; or the sub- 
tlety of his music; the third delights 
you also, he never terrifies you, but you 
are frequently startled. ‘The first is an 
organ, all grandeur and sublimity, with 
trumpets, harps and hautboys; the se- 
cond a flute, full. of voluptuous breath- 


ings, forever singing and sighing; the 


third a musical box, a glassichord or some 

nameless instrument in miniature per- 

fection to be played upon by insects. 
One is a man, a bad one I grant you, 
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put a great one. ‘The second is an ele- 
gant profligate, all finish and touch—the 
Chesterfield of poets, with no heart, and 
filled with the mockery of passion; a sort 
of fashionable high flown sentimentality ; 
qualified for the seduction of a school 
girl—but not a full grown woman of 
spirit, in the maturity of intellect—and 
a judge of men: a man not dangerous 
to men, but abundantly so to the sickly 
creatures of fashionable life—whether 
mascuiine or feminine, and to the lat- 
ter more by his writings than language. 
Moore could wheedle a pretty woman out 
of a nosegay; but Byron would make 
her throw her crown at his feet if she 
was a princess, and step from her throne 
to kneel to him. Moore never could be 
a great man ein any situation, nor in- 
deed could Hunt. Hunt is too good, 
and Moore too vain for such things. By- 
ron has too much dandy attectation. Moore 
too much flutter and splendor and flou- 
rish; Hunt too a delicate little- 
ness and propriety. ‘The second would 
be unworthy of frieadship, the first would 
be too dangerous for such a sentiment, 
and besides unqualified fer it, from his 
unsocial, sullen habits of meditation: 
but the third ! he would be the dearest ef 
intimates. ‘The first could not under- 
stand your thoughts, and would not com- 
inunicate his own; would be haughty 
and repulsive. ‘The second officiously 
impertinent in his sympathies, forever 
humming a song in your ear, and utterly 
lifeless but in the company of coxcombs 
and women; unworthy of confidence, 
unfit to be trusted, with too much levity 
and buoyancy for feeling, and too much 
ot the familiar Dandyism for the dignity 
of friendship; and too little vehemence, 
thought or originality for a lover. ‘To 
the third you might yield your soul, as 
a friend, and your heart as a lever, in 
confidence and security. He forever 
would excite an unqualilied devotion in 
the chosen one of his affections: Some- 
thing of a hallowed surrendering of the 
spirit, that can only be seen in his own 
poetry ; the second would enkindle the 
flippant tenderness of novels, the en- 
thusiasm ot sixteen that fades, and 
dies ; but the third, a maiden like affec- 
tion, that blushes, trembles, and loves 
in truth and secrecy. A love for the 
first would be largely mingled with 


awe, and nothing of suspicion; nothing 
of jealousy ; for the second there would 
be none of the former but much of the 
latter, and little or no respect: for the 
third it would be that affection that comes 
and dwells in throbs and tears with- 
out reproach, with enough of dignity and 
equanimity to give sanctity to endear- 
ment, and enough of tenderness to trem- 
ble easily, with a holy respect, but no 
reverence, no awe. 

Byron is a poet of observation and me- 
mory; Moore of imagination, pleasure 
and fancy; Hunt of the finest feelings 
and most scrupulous taste. The first 
should write nothing but tragedies ; the 
second nothing but songs; and the third 
nothing but the scenery of nature in 
its purity and simplicity. The first we 
recognize every where with an involun- 
tary stooping of respect ; the second we 
only know in blyther moments ; of one 
we remember the thought, of the other 
the language. One comes upon us when 
we hear a manly sentiment expressed in 
thought, be it where it will; the other 
when some note in a concert reminds us 
of melodies we have heard in our sleep. 
The first is the most original; the se- 
cond the most beautiful; the third the 
most imposing. 

Une is recognised by his daring, by 
the reaching of his thought and noble 
carelessness of trapping that distinguishes 
his heroes: the second by his expression 
and the glittering gems of his harness ; 
the third by his peculiarity, the “ swa- 
ling feather” and thigh “heaped with 
strength and turned with elegance.” One 
is the poet of thought, the other of harmo- 
ny, and the last of epithet. 

Byron smites his harp in the night, 
leaning over the dark blue ocean, as his 
| warrior’s barque goes bounding over the 
waters, while the gale blows freshly en 
his naked brow; the second touches his 
lyre in sunshine, with bosom open, and 
‘the purple grape distilling its juice on 
| his lips, and white bosems pouting around 
him ; the third sits with “ elbow on the 
| grass” telling his stories that make your 
heart leap, where fountains rise and 
* shake their loosening silver in the sun.” 

Byron tells of devotion thus : 
“Bound where thou wilt my barb! and glide 
my prow! 
| But be the star that guides the wanderer thou ! 
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And Moore in imitation of the same, says : 
O haste! the barque that bore me hither, 
Can waft me o’er yon darkening sea ; 
East, West, alas! I care not whither, 
So then out safe, and 1 with thee! 


But Hunt, he paints his woman with the 


“patient mouth” and you are “all of a/| 


tremble” with his picture of her surren- 
dering affection. Byron succeeds best in 


manly heroic; Moore in the lyric, and | 


Hunt in the flowing dancing twelve syl- 
lable measure, and the simple unaffected 
narrative of the heroic. 


In one word: Byron is a hero, a mo- ' 


narch; Movre a coxcomb, a petit maitre; 
and Hunt a free hearted noble fellow. 
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Summary. 


The two unfortunate and misguided | 
men who were convicted some time since 
of robbing the mail, were executed on | 


Thursday, the tenth instant. Hare, whose 
narrative has since been published, seem- 
ed to expire without an effort or a strug- 
gle—Alexander his companion in iniqui- 
ty and in death, struggled for several mo- 
ments. A large crowd of spectators as- 
sembled to witness the termination of 
this tragedy, during which time a solemn 
and impressive silence prevailed. The 
unhappy men said but very little and 
they met their fate with firmness and 
judging from his actions, Alexander > 
peared sincerely penitent—he frequently 
closed his hands as in the attitude of si- 
lently imploring the mercy of that Being 
before whose presence he was so soon to 
appear. 

On the 12th inst. the military assem- 
bled to commemorate the battle of North 
Point—they proceeded in a body to Chin- 
quipin hill, where sundry military ma- 
neeuvres were performed, and where they 
were reviewed by his excellency the go- 
vernor. This event could but bring to 
the memory of our countrymen that dis- 
astrous day, when fathers and mothers 
assembled on the surrounding hills to be- 
hold the descent of those dreadful en- 
gines of death, which for the space of 
24 hours were hurled at McHenry: when 
if a single bomb had fallen upon the ma- 
gazine the garrison would have been bu- 











ried in the ruins of the Fort. Fortunately 
those explosions fell far wide of their ob- 


ject and the fortress, and in consequence 


of which Baltimore was preserved from 
the approaches of the hostile squadron. 

With regard to the intelligence which 
we have recently received from Europe, 
there is nothing which bears a distinct 
and imposing character ; there is a report 
in circulation to which we do not give 
credit, that an attempt has been made up- 
on the life of young Napoleon ; such agi- 
tating rumors have been so often put in 
circulation, that they do not seem to af- 
fect the most credulous. If assassination 
was intended from the fear that this king 
of Rome was hereafter to mount the 
throne of the Bourbons, there certainly 
has never been less apprehension, that 
such achange would take place than at 
the present moment. 


As the Editor will shortly be employed in 
assuming another office and that is the Editor. 
ship of tue Morning Chronicle, a Federal Pas 
per, he hopes that no gentleman who is ac- 
quainted with him, willdo him the broad and 
palpable injustice to belicve, that the senti- 
ments of that Journal will be transferred into 
this. He can boldly and emphatically say that 
he is incapable of such bascness—that he is in- 
capubie of violating a pledge solemnly and de- 
liberately given to the public. The editor has on 
ly briefly to observe that according to the terms 
held out in his Prospectus, where Party has 
nothing to do with him, he has nothing to do 
with Party. In other words, he is free to con- 
fess that he has strong political opinions where 
it becomes necessary for those political opi- 
nions to be avowed: but he has not political 
opinions strong enough to induce him to tell a 
deliberate untruth and to make this Journal 
the vehicle contrary to the express terms 
of his prospectus He is not prepared for such 
an excess of humility as to consent to his 
own degradation which he should do if he 
should make this paper the medium of his Par- 
ty feelings. He is bound in justice further to 
deciare that Messrs. Schaeffer and Maund, the 
Publishers of this paper, have no connection 
and no interest either openly or covertly with 
the Morning Chronicle; that they have ncither 
advise | or even consented that he should be so 
empio ;ed and that they disdain any agency or re- 
sponsibility whatever in the publication of that 
paper. And the Editor now promises that it 
his Subscribers find bim in the course of the 
present Journal, violating his pledge, that they 
may write under his name the offensive epithet 
which he has declined to do and which in the 
instance alone alluded to he will consent to 
ratify. 
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